the sun's heat in its absence, even so India cannot feel the glow of
freedom without the actual experience of it. Many of us simply can-
not contemplate an utterly free India with calmness and equanimity.
The first experience is likely to be a shock before the glow comes.
That shock is a necessity. India is a mighty nation. No one can tell
how she will act and with what effect when the shock is delivered.
I feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of my energy to
the realization of the supreme act. The writer of the letter admits the
'wrong done to India by the British. I suggest to the writer that the
first condition of British success is the present undoing of the wrong.
It should precede, not follow, victory. The presence of the British
in India is an invitation to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal
removes the bait. Assume, however, that it does not; free India will be
better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-operation
will then have full sway."                   (Harijan, May 10, 1942, p. 148)
In this long extract, the phrase "supreme act" takes its
legitimate place. It does not refer simply to the British with-
drawal. But it sums up all that must precede and succeed it.
It is an act worthy of the energy not of one person but of
hundreds. This is how I began my answer to the English friend's
letter:
"I can but repeat what I felt and said in my letter to Lord Linlith-
gow recording my impressions of the first interview with him after
the declaration of war. I have nothing to withdraw, nothing to repent
of. I remain the same friend today of the British that I was then.
I have not a trace of hatred in me towards them. But I have never
been blind to their limitations as I have not been to their great
virtues."                                             (Harijan, May 10, 1942, p. 148)
To read and fully understand my writings, it is necessary
to understand always this background. The whole of the move-
ment has been conceived for the mutual benefit of India and
England. Unfortunately, the author, ignoring this background,
has approached n*y writings with coloured spectacles, has torn
sentences and phrases from their context and dressed them up
to suit his preconception. Thus he has put out of joint "their
withdrawal removes the bait", and omitted the sentence that
immediately follows and which I have restored in the foregoing
extract. As is clear from the above article, unadulterated non-
cooperation here refers exclusively to the Japanese.
12,   The last paragraph at page 2 begins thus:
"In its earlier stages Mr. Gandhi's "Quit India" move was meant
and was widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal
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